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The Fierce 
Independence 
Of I.F. Stone 

Voice of the Left, Challenging the 
Establishment for Six Decades 

By Sidney Blumenthal i 

Wwhington P«t Staff Writer 

I.F. Stone never bothered to attend presidential 
news conferences. He wasn't sent on all-expense-paid I 
tours by the U.S. Information Agency. He was never a 
guest at a White House state dinner. He didn't belong to 
the Gridiron Club. And he wasn't on television panels. 

But Isidor Feinstein Stone, who died yesterday at 81, 
was among the most influential Washington correspon- 
dents of the past half century. 

His newsletter, I.F. Stone's Weekly, though only 
four pages long, was thick with information that one 
couldn't find anywhere else, unless one did what Stone 
did. And nobody else did what Stone did. His faithful in- 
cluded Albert Einstein and even Marilyn Monroe. 

His innovation was to discover the public record as 
a repository of hidden scandal. For Stone, it was the ulti- 
mate purloined letter. He found secrets that no one else 
had the patience and the tolerance for tedium to find. He 
was like a prospector, panning through tons of dross- 
congressional hearings, government studies, Pentagon 1 
documents— in his search for gold. It often seemed that l 
he collected more valuable information there than the 
entire Washington press corps was able to gather from 
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endless background briefings and off- 
the-record lunches with high officials. 

Stone was a man of the left. At 
the same time, he was utterly, fiercely 
independent. He had an innate respect 
for the facts. Consequently, his views 
changed over time. But he never be- 
lieved that facts spoke for themselves. 
.He marshaled his facts on behalf of his 
principles. Stone was never neutral. 

The ink started flowing when he 
was 14 years old, publishing a newspa- 
.per he called the Progressive. In the 
J930s and 1940s, Stone found work on 
a variety of lively left-wing newspa- 
pers, a world of journalism that was al- 
most completely forgotten. In New 
York City he wrote for three such daily 
papers— the Compass, the Star and 
P.M. For a time he served as the 
Washington correspondent for the 
New York Post, which was then in its 
liberal incarnation. He also wrote for 
the Nation magazine. 

# There is little doubt that until the 
•mid-1950s he was sympathetic to the 
Soviet Union. In a 1947 article, for ex- 
ample, he referred to the “so-called 
%on Curtain/ " In 1952 he wrote a 
tendentious book, “The Hidden History 
trf the Korean War,” arguing that the 
North Koreans had not initiated the 
conflict. Stone, however, always 
feached his views on his own, and he 
was always willing to debate his logic in 
public. After a 1956 visit there, he 
wrote of the Soviet Union, ‘This is not 
a good society and it is not led by hon- 
est men.” That cost him 400 subscrib- 
ers. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt died, 
Stone welcomed Harry S. Truman’s 
ascension to the presidency. He even 
wrote that he preferred Truman to 
former vice president Henry Wallace, a 
hero of the left wing. With the onset of 
the Cold War, however, Stone turned 
his pen against Truman. He was partic- 
ularly appalled by Truman’s retreats 
on civil liberties before right-wing po- 
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Pioneering journalist LF. Stone. 

litical pressures. Stone, not surprising- 
ly, became a critic of the techniques of 
McCarthyism before Sen. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy appeared on the scene. 

By the early 1950s, the newspa- 
pers that had provided Stone with a liv- 
ing had gone under; any sort of left- 
wing thought was generally held to be 
un-American. Stone was a remnant of 
a movement in tatters. But he refused 
to raise a white flag or to follow party 
lines. He saw himself as a nonconform- 
ing individualist, practicing a brand of 
journalism whose source ran back to 
Tom Paine. 

When he was politically isolated 
and financially bust, his legend began. 
Stone compiled the subscription lists of 
the defunct newspapers he had worked 
for and sent out his first mailing. For 
$5 a year, he offered a “radical" weekly 
newsletter, initially to 5,300 subscrib- 
ers. 

The cheap price of LF. Stone’s 
Weekly was directly inverse to its jour- 
nalistic value. Each issue featured an 
insightful essay, broken up by small 
boxes containing nuggets Stone had 
unearthed. In them were absurd, hypo- 
critical quotes from government pan- 
jandrums and small statistics that illu- 
mined large truths. 

Stone was a radical skeptic in the 
Washington before Watergate. He took 
nobody's word at face value. Stone was 
in Washington, but not of it. He was 



uncompromised — professional or so- 
cial — with newsmakers. He did not fol- 
low fashion— ideological or otherwise. 

In a way, he was the father of 
what is now called desktop publishing. 
His life would have been infinitely sim- 
pler had the personal computer been 
invented earlier. His wife, Esther (they 
would have celebrated their 60th anni- 
versary next month), was as devoted 
to the Weekly as he. They sat in their 
kitchen for long hours with Addresso- 
graph plates, preparing it for the mail. 

The contents of the Weekly dur- 
ing the Vietnam War reads like a run- 
ning Pentagon Papers. It was then that 
his fishing in the Niagara of Pentagon 
waters provided him with some of his 
greatest catches. The Weekly sub- 
scription list grew to more than 
70,000. 

But Stone, even as he was reach- 
ing his widest audience, could not keep 
up the pace. In the year of the Water- 
gate break-in, he folded the Weekly; 
his eyesight and his heart were failing. 
But he still loved conversation. To the 
astonishment of his younger admirers, 
he loved discos. And, of course, he still , 
loved journalism. 

Stone took up what he believed 
was his greatest caper. He taught him- 
self ancient Greek so he could better 
investigate the trial and execution of 
Socrates. Stone thought of himself as a 
private eye who would finally bust the 
case wide open. His 1987 book, The 
Trial of Socrates,” was a democratic 
passion play. He revealed Socrates as 
an authoritarian neoconservative who 
was trying to protect the elite. 

In a recent edition of Who’s Who 
in America, Stone wrote a credo: To 
write the truth as I see it; to defend 
the weak against the strong; to fight 
for justice; and to seek, as best I can, to 
bring healing perspective to bear on 
the terrible hates and fears of mankind, 
in the hope of some day bringing about 
one world, in which men will enjoy the 
differences of the human garden istead 
of killing each other over them.” 

AJ. Liebling once wrote, “Free- 
dom of the press is guaranteed only to 
those who own one.” I.F. Stone was a 
wholly free man. 



